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A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE SCHOOLS 


The following statement is offered in response to a suggestion that th: 
friends of our Schools would welcome a clear picture of our present financial 
condition. 

The generous gift of $500,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation in 192) 
put us on what then seemed to be a solid basis for accomplishing our worl. 
Half of this amount was appropriated for endowment, the condition of tho 
gift being that it should be paid at the rate of one dollar for every dollar 
raised by us from other sources for the same purpose before the end of 1936. 
To obtain the full amount, in other words, we should have to raise $250,000 
ourselves, making a total endowment of $500,000. The income from this 
(at ante-depression rates of interest), added to the contributions of our 
supporting institutions and other gifts, would provide very well for the 
expenses of our Schools. As everybody knows, however, the depression 
came, and it was out of the question to attempt a financial campaign for 
several years. 

For some time this did not seriously hamper us. The other half of the 
appropriation was granted outright for current expenses during the seven 
years allowed us to raise our endowment. This enabled us to turn into the 
endowment fund all other income and contributions, so that without any 
endowment campaign we have been able to set aside almost $50,000 during 
the past five years, and this has been duplicated dollar for dollar by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Thus we now have not far from $100,000 toward 
the contemplated $500,000. We must raise $200,000 more to get the rest 
of the amount. 

The appropriation for current expenses was not divided into equal por- 
tions for the seven years but was so scaled as to increase from $35,000 in 
1930 to $45,000 in 1932 and then decrease again to $25,000 in 1936. If 
times had been such that we could have been raising substantial amounts 
during these years, the increased income might have balanced the decreasing 
payments; as it is, however, we have had to cut down our expenses from 
year to year since 1932. Fortunately when the receipts were at the peak 
considerable proportion of them was devoted to permanent improvements in 
our property and equipment, and by careful management and rigid economy 
since then it has been possible to keep the work going on a fairly even scale. 
The limits in this direction have now been reached, and retrenchment ha 
become necessary until more funds can be secured. The budget for 1935-36 
has been painfully cut, even to the suspension of all fellowships anc 
scholarships. 

Meanwhile Mr. Moon has been developing plans and is ready to put them 
into operation. Harboring no delusions as to what is “just around th 
corner,” we have strong hopes that sufficient help will be forthcoming to 
enable us to carry on in adequate fashion. 

Burrows. 
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JERASH IN THE SPRING OF 1934 
W. F. STINESPRING 


The campaign was scheduled to begin on Easter Monday, April 2nd. 
(: Sunday, April 1st, his physician announced that Dr. C. S. Fisher, who 
.s to have directed the expedition, was in a run-down condition and must 
scon take a vacation outside of the country. In the meantime, he must not 
rk for at least two weeks. Accordingly, the writer, at that time acting 
| vector of the School in Jerusalem, had to take charge of the Jerash 
cc mpaign. 

Oth staff consisted of Mr. A. Henry Detweiler and Mr. William D. 
\.errill, architects; Miss Theresa Goell, architectural assistant, and Mrs. 
joshua Starr, secretary and photographic assistant. Mr. Starr, Nies 
© holar, although he had other plans in view, assisted us for a short time. 
(. Tuesday, April 3rd, Mr. Crowfoot, Director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, and Mrs. Crowfoot joined us. Mr. Crowfoot 
had been invited to join our expedition in order to clarify certain points 
about the churches, concerning which he is preparing a manuscript for the ' 
forthcoming publication. He agreed to come and work on the Propylaea 
Church for about a week. It was a great privilege to have him and Mrs. 
Crowfoot with us, and the only regret is that they could not stay longer. 
Mr. Crowfoot’s report on this work is given at the end of the present article. 

Our original plan had been to have Mr. Merrill continue his previous 
work on the South Tetrapylon (see BuLteTiIn, No. 53, pp. 11-13 and No. 
54, pp. 10-12), while Mr. Detweiler should work on the Northwest Gate, 
as the only feature of the city wall not yet investigated. Mr. Merrill set 
to work as planned, and worked throughout the campaign on the South 
‘'etrapylon. A labor strike during the first few days of the campaign, 
however, made it impossible to procure more than enough laborers for the 
work of Mr. Merrill and Mr. Crowfoot. Accordingly, Mr. Detweiler tem- 
porarily assisted Mr. Crowfoot, who was in need of an architect to help with 
the plans of the Propylaea Church. 

In the meantime, on April 6th, Professor and Mrs. Rostovtzeff arrived 
for a two-day visit. Professor Rostovtzeff was particularly interested in the 
Triumphal Arch, and the failure to find an inscription there in the cam- 
paign of a year before (Butietin, No. 53, p. 4). He declared that there 
must have been an inscription, and pointed out how much the finding of 
one would help in the interpretation of the monument. 

Soon afterward, Dr. Fisher, somewhat improved in health, rejoined us 
and for several weeks lent his valuable help in all departments of the work. 
On May 8th he left us for a much needed rest in America. On May 20th 
we were fortunate in securing the services of Dr. and Mrs. Immanuel Ben- 
Dor to take charge of the recording and pottery where Dr. Fisher had left 
off. Miss Goell and Mrs. Starr most kindly assisted with these matters 
until the arrival of the Ben-Dors. 


THe TrIuMPHAL ARCH 

After the departure of Professor Rostovtzeff, a conference with Mr. 
Letweiler elicited the fact that he too was dissatisfied with the results of 
the clearing of the south face of the Triumphal Arch. Not only was the 
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inscription lacking, but also the details of the restoration of the attic sto-y 
were very uncertain. So it was decided to give up, for the time being, tie 
Northwest Gate project and work on the north face of the Triumphal Arc’. 
This face looked promising, for it was piled high with stones, most of which 
were obviously architectural fragments. 

Work was started at the northeast corner. A large number of familiar 
moldings, but in new arrangements, were uncovered, and these helped to 
clarify several obscure points in the restoration. The presence of a peci- 
ment was proved by the finding of the two ends of the raking cornice. Also, 


Fig. 1. Restoration of Triumphal Arch. 


a large part of the main cornice was recovered, while the two minor cornices 
developed into two string courses for the attic (see tentative reconstruction, 
Fig. 1). The projecting element of the raking cornice over one of thie 
niches of the main arch was found, showing that they too had pediments. 

In two cases, Mr, Detweiler was able to check the height of the engaged 
columns by finding all the drums just as they had fallen, without having 
had their proper order disturbed. This furnished conclusive evidence that 
the Triumphal Arch was suddenly wrecked by an earthquake, instead of 
reaching its present ruined condition merely by the natural decay which 
time exacts. 

A new type of pilaster capital was found directly in front of each of the 
added wings, thus making the addition of a second story to these wings 
obligatory. 

Of course, the most thrilling moment was that of the discovery, on April 
25th, of the first piece of the great inscription. Like the engaged columns 
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; st referred to, the stones of the inscription were also found lying in their 
oper order, in this case between the two pilasters of the central passage- 
iy. Most of the stones were in excellent condition, in spite of the falling 
the voussoirs of the great arch upon them at a later date (see Fig. 2).1 


THE Sourn TETRAPYLON 


Work was begun in the southeast quadrant. It was hoped to prove or 
\sprove the possibility of the original plan having been a square. This 
- ssibility had been suggested in the preceding campaign by the finding of 

ree columns forming a corner in the northwest quadrant (see BULLETIN, 
.o. 54, p. 11). Excavation behind the circle revealed four rooms arranged 
as to form a corner in about the place where it was to be expected. But 


Fig. 2. Inscription from Triumphal Arch, reassembled. 


no traces of a colonnade such as had been found in the northeast quadrant 
appeared. A well-built drain ran just inside the outer walls. In this 
trench was found pottery identified by Dr. Fisher as fourth-century 
Byzantine. The floor level of these four rooms was found to be approxi- 
mately that of the still existing street outside, which may be dated in the 
fourth century A. D, (see Bunterrn, No. 54, p. 11). These facts seem to 
indieate that the construction we found in the southeast quadrant, belongs 
to the final or circle period of the tetrapylon and cannot be used as evidence 
fcr an earlier period of square shape (see plan, Fig. 3). 

‘Mr. Detweiler also made some final observations at the North Gate. Among 


cher things he determined that the upper niches had over them round semi-domes 
aid not flat lintels (see BULLETIN, No. 54, p. 9), where the matter was still uncertain. 
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Plan of South Tetrapylon, including recent excavations. 
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An interesting question arose in connection with the drain mentioned 
-jove. It is larger and of better construction than the ordinary. Several 
-rembers of the staff are of the opinion that it formed the sewer of a public 
‘.trine, because of the peculiar stains on the walls above it, and, immedi- 
-tely above the stains, slots which may have served to hold seats. Further 

-udy in connection with the forthcoming publication will doubtless clarify 
‘his matter. 

Work was shifted to the northeast quadrant to see if traces of a corner 
could be found there. A number of irregularly shaped rooms were exca- 
vated, but there were no signs of the corner of a colonnade, nor even of a 
corner marked by a strong wall as in the southeast quadrant. There was 


Fig. 4. Maze of walls, late and early, in southwest quadrant of 8S, Tetrapylon. 


considerable evidence of late Byzantine and Arabic adaptation of this area 
for living quarters. Several distinct floor levels were noticed, and the 
squalid appearance of the upper levels showed plainly the tremendous 
decline in prosperity and culture which had taken place. Finally, in the 
outermost room (Room 56) where the corner should have been, a piece of 
very solid paving resembling in construction that of the existing street and 
the tetrapylon plaza itself was found. The level of this is lower than that 
of the street; and it might have been part of a previous square plan; but 
lack of any sort of construction to mark a corner makes definite conclusions 
impossible. 

In the southwest quadrant nearly all traces of the pre-circle period had 
been obscured by later construction. The maze of walls of various periods 
vas most confusing (Fig. 4). No corner was found. 
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Therefore, as the matter now stands, we have fairly complete data on th» 
circle period and later; but the attempt to present a plan of the earlie: 
period must be given up, at least for the present. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


1. The Triumphal Arch inscription has already been published in 
Buuietin, No. 56. Another important inscription was found by M:. 
Crowfoot during his work on the Propylaea Church (see the end of hi: 
report, p. 12). Part of the inscription had been chiseled away in the 
reconstruction work. The remaining two lines read as follows: 


AAAION ®O0YSKIANON YTTATIKON 
AIOFENH2 AIOFENOY= APISTQNO® AIAYMOY 


“(Dedicated to) G. Allius Fuscianus, the Consul 
(by) Diogenes, son of Diogenes, grandson 
of Ariston, great-grandson of Didymus ” 


G. Allius Fuscianus is mentioned on two inscriptions previously foun 
at Jerash: No. 95,? a pillar inscribed in Latin, and No, 121, a block o/ 
stone inscribed in Greek which had been re-used in the Church of St. 
Theodore.* In the former Fuscianus is mentioned as governor of Arabia 
and consul elect, and the date can be placed in the year 187.4 The present 
inscription, then, is to be placed after that date. 

2. The Christian graffito referred to in BuLLEettn, No. 53, p. 8. has not 
yet been published. It reads: 


Elz | 
X2 {NA 
1. e. eis Xpwrrds muxa, “ One God, Christ conquers.” 


3. A broken section of a column found in débris at the South Tetrapylon 
hears these letters: 
Y,'NP\N 
AOYAIOA 
YUU, ONY 


The letters are well cut, and may be from the second or third century. 
although it is not safe to base conclusions on such slight evidence. Jones 
has discussed a series of such inscriptions on columns in the Quarterli 
Statement of the P. E. F., 1928, pp. 189-192. They usually contain proper 
names or else the names of crafts, such as xepavéov (“of potters”) 01 
ayopéwy (“of retail dealers”), and probably denote the persons or crafts 
carrying on business in adjacent shops. The present inscription may be 
read tentatively as [K]upiAAov Ato[doplov “belonging to Cyril son o! 
Diodorus.” 


* The numbers are those to be used by Dean McCown in the forthcoming publication. 
This inscription is published in C.I.L., iii, 118. . 
* Published in Jour. of Rom. Studies, 1928, p. 160. 
“See Revue Biblique, 1899, p. 19. 
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4. Two potsherds from a large bowl of late Byzantine type, probably of 

he sixth or seventh century, inscribed in Syriae (see Fig. 5). I propose to 
ead this as shevivd. This is a common enough Syriac word meaning 
“spark” or “ray” —although it has not been previously attested as a 
vroper name, so far as I know. In this case it may be the name of the 
votter, or else his trademark. There is no doubt about the reading except 
s regards the first letter, but a shin of very similar form is recorded by 
uittmann in Syria (Princeton Archaeological Expedition), Division IV, 
‘ection B, 1934, p. 15. The inscription in which this shin occurs is dated 
(01-2 A.D. This agrees perfectly with the probable date of the vase of 
which our two sherds formed a part. 


Fig. 5. Syriac inscription on Byzantine potsherd. 


THE PROPYLAEA CHURCH AT JERASH 
J. W. Crowroor 


The Propylaea church is interesting as the only church at Jerash which 
incorporated in its structure large portions of a pre-existing classical build- 
ing (see Fig. 6). It has been only partially excavated up to date; the 
west end of the church and the southern half of the atrium in front of it 
is still buried under building débris; at the east end the apse and the 
chancel were partially cleared a few years ago, but much still remains to 
be done. The writer therefore welcomed the chance of making a further 
examination of the building during a visit to Jerash in April, 1934. 

With the kind sanction of Dr. Stinespring and with the assistance of 
Mr. Detweiler, a gang of seventeen men was employed for three days in 
making two small clearances towards the west end of this church and a 
third clearance in and round the chancel at the east end. 

A short length of the north wall of the church was exposed with a plain 
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doorway opposite to the second bay from the west end; some slabs of the 
paving of the aisle were found in position. The wall was poorly built of 
nari stones and is certainly of Christian workmanship; the paving slabs 
are on the same level as the bottom of the plinths on which the pedestals of 
the colonnades stand. 

On the south side a longer stretch of walling was uncovered; it was 
built in the same style as that on the north, and had been heavily plastered 
on a keying of potsherds both inside and out. A doorway with jambs of 
melegeh stone and plain splayed bases was found opposite to the fourth 
bay. Most of the paving stones in the south aisle have disappeared but 


Fig. 6. Propylaea Church, showing apse built into classical gateway and 
street columns incorporated into body of church. 


there are a few in position nearer the west wall on the same level as those 
in the north aisle. A line of paving stones was uncovered running along- 
side the south wall of the church, laid perhaps to protect the masonry from 
infi/tration; this line was composed of stones removed from the classical 
paving of the forecourt. 

A more interesting discovery was made under the chancel. This proves 
now to have been an example—the only one known in Jerash—of an early 
type of chancel which has been found recently in Greece and Macedonia. 
In these chancels the bishop’s throne still occupied the center of the apse, 
but the rest of the synthronon (the seats of the priests and deacons) was 
placed in two rows along the east portion of the north and south sides of 
the chancel, and the altar was placed between them well in front of the 
apse; the west portion of the chancel, the solea, was enclosed by railing of 
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the usual type. Chancels of this type have been found in Thessaly at 
Thebes (Anchiale), in Epirus at Nicopolis, in Macedonia at Stobi, and 
elsewhere (Soteriu, Christian Thebes, pp. 119-124, 179, 206, 227). In 
the Propylaea church there is no trace of the bishop’s throne, but the 
foundations of the rectangular synthronon in the east part of the church 
are clearly visible, and a stone piscina or thalassa which stood under the 
altar was found still in position between them (Fig. 7). The foundations 


Fig. 7. “ Thalassa ” of Propylaea Church. 


of the chancel rails are still in place about 30 cm. lower than the foundation 
of the synthronon: they show that there were two doors into the chancel on 
each side and one at the west end. As in the Greek churches, the whole of 
the chancel lay within the lines of the lateral colonnades. (The thalassa 
was a basin for receiving water which was so named in memory of the 
trench made by Elijah round the altar on which he called down fire from 
heaven; see Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church, 1850, I, p. 189). 

The filling inside the chancel was removed, and a stretch of the original 
classical paving was exposed about 60 cm. below the top of the foundation 
stones of the railing. The filling was composed of carved fragments, in- 
cluding two bases from the colonnade, and other building débris packed 
very closely together; one coin was found near the paving but none of the 
glass tesserae which were fovnd in the apse. The pavement is perhaps the 
finest and most regular which has yet been brought to light in Jerash; it 
extends over about two-thirds of the chancel and is continued for some 40 
em. south of the south rail and synthronon foundations ; the part outside the 
chancel has a small gutter cut in it to receive water dripping off the colon- 
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nade. The area of pavement which has survived corresponds with the width 
of the tunnel that still runs under this building from north to south. West 
of this the pavement was stripped and its place taken by a deeper filling of 
the same character as that found elsewhere in the chancel. It appears that 
when the church was constructed the floor was raised about 30 cm. all over 
the east part and that one step led from this level to the floor of the chancel. 

One of the foundation stones of the chancel rail had originally served as 
the lintel over the southernmost of the three classical doorways ; it contained 
an inscription with the name of the consul Gaius Allius Fuscianus (see p. 8). 


A REPORT FROM MR. BACHE ON THE TEPE GAWRA 
EXPEDITION 
To the Directors, 
American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, 
The University Museum: 


The staff of the Tepe Gawra expedition gathered in Mosul and in 
Fadhiliya at various times from October 31st to November 4th the mem- 
bers this season being: 


Field Director: Charles Bache 
Architect: E. Bartow Miiller 
Registrar: Elisabeth B. Bache 
Epigrapher: Cyrus H. Gordon 
Artist: Henry A. Schubart, Jr. 


Messrs. Miiller and Schubart were the first to arrive. Their task was to 
obtain for us in Fadhiliya suitable headquarters, and to move our belong- 
ings over from Bashiqa. Their efforts met with speedy success, two adjoin- 
ing native houses being rented and communication being established between 
them. 

There were innumerable minor changes to be made in the houses; win- 
dows and a few doors had to be cut out; new plaster was needed on floors, 
walls, and roofs. For some time after our arrival our life was somewhat 
confusing — bedrooms were constantly and unexpectedly being changed, 
and the location of our next meal was always wrapped in mystery. Finally 
alterations were entirely finished, and we have been established for some 
weeks. ‘The new house is perhaps not as luxurious as that in Bashiqa, but 
we are eminently comfortable. 

Living close to Tepe Gawra, our main site this season, makes an appre- 
ciable difference in the efficiency with which work is carried on. There is, 
besides, a great decrease in transport costs, as the road between Gawra and 
Bashiga is hard on cars. 

We started digging | on November 7th in the area nearest Fadhiliya — 
the northern “corner” of the tepe. Our incomplete test-pit there gave us 
an advantageous start on walls of level 11, and we enlarged the area south- 
wards and westwards from the pit. 

Level 11 is architecturally promising. In two areas we have found walls 
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Central (Main) room of Temple in 12 P. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. Sketch-plan of Temple in Level 11 at Tepe Gawra. 
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of a type foreign to any walls of 10. They are well-made — nearly a metre 
in thickness — and are coated with rather a thick red plaster. It may be 
said that walls of 10 are of inferior workmanship. Eleven shows us that 
the inhabitants of 10 did not profit by the good example of their predeces- 
sors of level 11, either in building, or apparently in other crafts as well, 
as will be seen. 

One area (of these walls) is as yet insufficiently developed to be discussed 
at present. It lies in the vicinity of our grid-square 9M. The other area, 
near 12P, maintains the religious tradition of Tepe Gawra by yielding the 
remains of a temple, very similar to, but not a duplicate of the temples of 
levels 8, 9 and 10. Unhappily we can never obtain the complete plan, since 
one corner of the new temple is cut off by the edge of the mound. 

The enclosed sketch-plan shows that it superficially resembled the later 
temples, but a slight examination will reveal the chief differences — the 
temple of 11 has no crenellations; the central chamber has been shortened 
by the addition of another room at the southeastern end, and the “ podium ” 
is very irregular. The pavement of the room containing the podium was 
strongly marked with burning, which extended somewhat over the podium. 
The rest of the pavement was unmarked. 

A similarity to the temple of 9 is that in the small, almost square room 
in the south corner of the temple of 11 we found a large number of impres- 
sions of a single stamp seal. Apparently this room had been used for the 
storage of offerings. There is a chance that we will be able to find out more 
about the western corner of the temple. Intrusions have cut out the upper 
part of the walls, but the foundations may still exist when we reach their 
level. 

I have been referring to the new temple as of level 11. This may later 
prove not to be the case. There is some difficulty in this region as to the 
stratification, and it will be some time before we shall be able to determine 
this definitively. It is entirely within the bounds of possibility that it 
belongs to an upper level, and has no connection whatever with 11. 

The rest of the excavated walls present no special or particularly inter- 
esting features. Since we are still engaged in the noting of construction 
details of the walls of 10, which is of necessity work that can not be done 
quickly, we are hampered in our digging of level 11. The presence of 
walls of two, and occasionally three levels within the same area does not 
contribute much to accuracy of observation. 

Objects of 11 are of interest, and shed some light on the character of 
the settlement on Gawra in these times. There was nothing in 9 and 10 
to indicate that their buildings were private residences. Of course, in 9 
there was little in the way of structures other than the temple, and in 10, 
in addition to the fragmentary remains of a similar temple, the buildings 
in general had a formal, symmetrical plan which did not point to domestic 
occupancy. And objects from 9 and 10 were not such as to give conclusive 
proof of a settled community (i. e., 9 and 10 were not primarily village 
sites). 

Level 11 gives a different tale. The majority of our objects are designed 
purely for household use and spindle-whorls dominate our register (and 
there is an equal number unregistered ) ; loom-weights, hones, small hammer- 
stones, ointment-mortars and kohl-bottles, knives and scrapers, pottery, 
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pottery-decorators, all go to show that the level was then occupied by a vil- 
lage, rather than being an “ acropolis” with the village somewhat removed. 

Pottery has undergone a distinct change since level 10. Shapes are quite 
different; ware and decoration have altered considerably. A typical vessel 
of 11 is a small tumbler, generally incised, with a flaring rim. Ware is fine 
and the color runs from light grey to pale buff, frequently burnished. It 
is vaguely reminiscent of the ware of 6, though inferior to it. It is well- 
fired and usually quite thin. Its texture is smooth. 


Fig. 4. Marble jar from tomb-locus 109. 


Seals show little change. They all bear animal designs, and vary greatly 
Some are crude and others display considerable artistry. 


The discovery of a group of tombs has been the major point of interest 


in workmanship. 


this month. The tombs have been unexpectedly rich, and have yielded 
objects which will doubtless be of assistance in obtaining comparative dates 
for these earlier levels of Tepe Gawra. 

The tombs are of precisely the same type as those that we found here in 
1932-3. They have libn walls, which are generally one brick in thickness, 
but occasionally two. This season’s group of burials is in a more northern 
part of the fepe, and all of them lie deeper than those of the preceding 
season. The added depth gave them greater protection, and none of the 


new ones has been robbed, 
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We are, therefore, able to obtain far more information about their con- 
s ruction than we have heretofore. We now know that the bodies were 


Fig. 5. Gold and electrum objects from two tombs at Tepe Gawra. 


placed in wooden containers, probably boxes. The smaller objects were 
placed in the hands, one or two of the larger ones were placed outside the 
container, and the tomb was then roofed. Our evidence indicates that the 


‘ 


Fig. 6. Obsidian Jar from tomb-locus 102. 


roof was made of a layer of reed-matting, and over the matting a layer of 
thatching, plastered over all, 
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The roof was supported in each corner by a wooden post, set upright, 
and in the middle of each end wall, higher than the apparent tops of the 
corner-posts, there is left a hole in which there still remains decayed wood 
matter — evidence of a ridge-pole, so the roof must have been gabled. Since 
fragments of the roof have been found on the floors of graves, it is natural 
to assume that at the time of burial, the tombs were not filled in with earth. 
It is the collapse of the roofs that must account for the lamentable condi- 
tion of the skeletons, and the frequency with which we find substantial 
objects shattered. 

As in the tombs of the last season, all skeletons are sharply contracted, 
with hands raised to the face. The orientation of the tombs is also the 


same; corners are at the cardinal points of the compass. There is no rule . 


for the disposal of the bodies, some not being even laid lengthwise in the 
grave, but placed across the end. 

All of the burials save one are of the same general type, so in my discus- 
sion of them I will omit further reference to the position of the skeletons 
and construction of the tombs. . 

CHARLES BACHE, 
Director. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE CONWAY HIGH PLACE AT PETRA 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The first formal excavations (aside from a few soundings) ever made at 
Petra were carried out in the spring of 1929 by the Mond Expedition. The 
campaign was directed by Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to the Director of 
Antiquities in Transjordan, with the assistance of Miss Agnes Conway (now 
Mrs. Horsfield), Dr. T. Canaan, and Dr. Ditlef Nielsen. Mr. Horsfield 
and Miss Conway devoted themselves to the excavation proper, while Dr. 
Canaan specialized on the toponymy and folklore of the district, and Dr. 
Nielsen studied the rock sanctuaries.’ 

Among the most interesting single discoveries of the expedition was one 
made by Miss Conway, a curious ring-wall around a large rock at the sum- 
mit of the ridge now called ‘Arqib Abii ‘Ulleiqah or ‘Arqib el-Hisheh, the 
highest point within the circuit of the ancient city.2 A brief sounding 
yielded only negative results, but since the masonry was entirely different 
from anything else known to exist in Petra, and the plan of the structure 
was unique, it was believed to be worth a thorough study. The original 
idea of the explorers that it might be a primitive sanctuary has proved cor- 
rect, though its primitive character has proved to be a matter of culture- 
level, not of chronology. 

+See George Horsfield and Agnes Conway, “ Historical and Topographical Notes 
on Edom: with an Account of the First Excavations at Petra” (The Geographical 
Journal, Vol. LXXVI, pp. 369-390) ; T. Canaan, “Studies in the Topography and 
Folklore of Petra” (Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. IX, pp. 136-218, 
X, 178-180); D. Nielsen, “The Mountain Sanctuaries in Petra and its Environs ” 
(Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. XI, pp. 222-236, XIII, 185-208). 

*The Geographical Journal, Vol. LXXVI, p. 375f.; Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, Vol. XIII, p. 199. 
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In November, 1934, Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield asked the writer to excavate 
for the Melchett (formerly Mond) Expedition to Petra, which was to 
;car most of the expense, while the American School in Jerusalem con- 
‘-ibuted the staff. The offer was accepted, and the excavation was planned 
“or the first half of December. Toward the end of November, Mr. and 
rs. Horsfield went down to Petra, where Mr. Horsfield undertook the 
earance of the most interesting monuments, including the Khazneh and 
ie Tomb of the Urn. Meanwhile the writer organized a party, consisting 
members of the American and British Schools, Dr. and Mrs. Schloes- 
« nger of the Hebrew University, and members of the American consular 
« affs at Jerusalem and Beirut, twenty-three in all, which left the morning 
c’ December 1st and arrived at Petra late in the afternoon of the 2nd. 
‘‘hree days later the majority of the members of the party left, while the 
four members of the excavating staff remained until the afternoon of the 
i2th. We worked for nine days, with a maximum force of forty-five labor- 
crs, partly Budfil (local nomads of gypsy origin),* but mostly Liyathneh 
(loeal Arabs in the stage of transition from semi-nomadic to agricultural 
| fe). The writer was assisted by Dr. Immanuel Ben Dor, archaeologist, 
Mr. Lester E. Williams, photographer, and Mr. M. M. Levine, surveyor 
and architect. We lived at the Nassar camp, where we received satisfactory 
lodging and food at a reasonable price, while the other members of the origi- 
nal party were divided between Camp Nassar and Camp Cook. It is a great 
pleasure to thank Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield for their continued interest and 
assistance, as well as for permission to publish this brief account of the 
excavation. The full report will appear in the publication of the Melchett 
lixpedition to Petra. 

The simplest and clearest way in which to describe the complicated his- 
tory of the Conway high place would seem to be a strictly chronological one. 
The oldest high place seems to have consisted of a circular retaining wall 
which supported a processional way around a sacred rock. This ring-wall 
averages about 23.50 meters in diameter, and is constructed entirely of large 
unhewn blocks of a hard crystalline limestone known as sinndm to the 
natives. Since this stone is very hard to work, and must be brought up 
from the Wadi Abi ‘Ulleiqah, a hundred metres below, or from the Jebel 
Umm Seihiin, half-an-hour’s walk to the north, it must have been preferred 
to the easily worked local sandstone for religious reasons. The sacred rock 
itself and some of the secondary constructions are of sandstone, but every- 
thing else is of sinnam, a stone not otherwise used in building at Petra. 
The date of the oldest phase of our sanctuary cannot be precisely determined, 


*On the Budil see especially Canaan, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
Vol. IX, pp. 216 f.; Nielsen, ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 207. The writer’s opinion that they 
are of dominantly gypsy stock is based on the following considerations. First is 
their physical type, which is not in the least like that of the Arab Liy&éthneh and 
o-her Arab tribes of the region, but is very gypsy-like in external appearance. They 
are also more suspicious and more lively (in childhood) than the Liyéthneh. Even 
nore important is the fact that they do not consider themselves as Arabs or as 
Moslems, but claim descent from the Israelites or the Christians, and eat during 
Famadan, though in the presence of other natives they maintain that they really 
() fast and that they are themselves of Arab stock. Another trait is that they 
g-rble Arabic words in the most extraordinary fashion—something which the 
I 
t 


yathneh never do. In no case do either Budil or Liyaéthneh descend from Naba- 
eans or Edomites. 
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but it must antedate the Christian era by a number of generations, as wil 
appear presently. Since no Edomite pottery or even particularly earl 
Hellenistic was found, it is most improbable that it precedes the first Naba 
taean urban installation at Petra about the fourth century B. C. 

As is well known, the Nabataeans were an Arab tribe, as is shown by 
their Arab personal names, though their inscriptions are written in th: 
documentary language of the day, Aramaic. As we know from the scattere: 
material collected by Wellhausen and Lammens, among others, the pre 
Islamic Arabs were very much given to the adoration of sacred stones, bot! 


Fig. 1. Southeast corner of sacred rock from southeast, with laborer’s at right. 


portable and standing ones. Around these stones they were accustomed to 
make ritual processions, known as dawdr or tawaf. Wellhausen justly 
wrote that “the most important part of Arabic cult was the procession 
around the sanctuary,” while Lammens stresses the dominant role of pro-' 
cessions in the litholatry (stone worship) of the ancient Arabs, pointing 
out that the latter was the most popular of their cults.+ In pagan times 
thes? processions were made in a state of nudity, but it is naturally not 
known to what extent nudity was obligatory. Islam has preserved a faint 
reflection of these pagan practices in the processions around the Kaabah at 
Mecca; such processions are also known in the case of certain saints’ tombs. 
or welis, though they are not considered seriously by the better instructed 


*See Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., p- 109; Lammens 
“Le culte des bétyles” in the Bulletin de UInstitut Francais d’Archéologic 
Orientale, Vol. XVII (1920), p. 39. 
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Moslem. The efforts which have frequently been made to find Hebrew 
analogies, have so far not been successful, though it is quite possible that 
the Canaanites and Israelites practiced similar rites occasionally. Our high 


Conway PLace 
PETRA 


Fig. 2. 


place thus goes back to a genuinely Arabic source. Since it is located at 
the highest point in the area of the Nabataean Petra, we are justified in 
regarding it as the earliest sanctuary yet found there, and as dating origi- 
nally from a period before Hellenization had set in strongly, i. e., from 
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about the fourth century B.C. This tentative date is not, however, sup- 
ported by any ceramic evidence. 

The remarkable semicircular rock-cut stairways on the southwest and 
northeast are probably contemporary with the earliest’ ring-wall and pro- 
cessional way, though this cannot be proved. In no case, however, are the 
former earlier than the latter. The stairways originally started at the same 
point, due southeast of the sacred rock (see the plan, Fig. 2). Leading to 
them from the southeast is a shallow passage with rock-cut steps, to which 


Fig. 3. Nabataean shrine against southwest wall of high place. 


access seems to have been obtained by a flight of rock-cut steps which 
approaches the high place from the southwest, but was later destroyed in 
part. Fig. 4 illustrates the way in which the lower ledge of rock below the 
sacred rock proper has been cut away on the northeast to form the inner 
edge of the semicircular stairway. While engaged in clearing the stair- 
ways, we expected them to pass under the sacred rock near its northwestern 
end, and to meet in a grotto. This hope was disappointed, since both came 
to an abrupt stop against the northwest end of the sacred rock, the south- 
west one at a depth of about three and a half metres below the starting 
point on the southeast, and the northeast one about five metres below the 
same point. The outer edge of the stairways was originally built up in 
part with masonry, nearly all of which was destroyed or removed in the 
course of later constructional activity in the high place, as will be seen. 
Since the stairways show at least one phase of partial filling and paving 
(see Fig. 4) before the laying of the lower processional pavement (see 
22 
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alow), we are justified in assuming a considerable period of use before the 
_atter event, which took place about the Christian era. Moreover, the origi- 
al rock-cut steps of the stairways show signs of long or intense use before 
‘ne earliest partial filling and paving, a fact which carries us back still far- 
her. In other words, we are entirely warranted in pushing back the date 
of the original installation to the beginning of urban life at Petra, before 
ae end of the fourth century B. C. 

What was the purpose of these stairways? In our relative ignorance of 
‘ae details of pagan Arab religion we can only surmise. However, we can 
|ardly separate them from chthonic cult of some kind — that is, they. pre- 


Fig. 4. Northeast semi-circular rock-cut stairway, partly excavated. 


sumably served in connection with the cult of underworld fertility. That 
there was some such cult among the Nabataeans seems to be established by 
the evidence already existing for serpent worship at Petra and Ramm. 
Ritual entrances to the underworld were well known in antiquity, e. g., 
among Greeks and Babylonians (néreb ersitt, etc.). Nor should we forget 
the Holy Rock in Jerusalem, with the stairway leading under it. Whether 
the deity worshipped here was Dusares, chief god of the Nabataeans, or the 
mother-goddess — or another deity — escapes us at present. In any case 
Dusares was a god of fertility who was worshipped in the form of a stone 
cube. 

The next stage which we can establish in the history of our sanctuary was 
che laying of the lower pavement (Fig. 5), accompanied by the filling in 
of the two stairways, which thus disappeared from the picture. Since stones 
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and slabs of sinndm were used exclusively in laying the pavement and rais- 
ing the inner balustrades, which were set in the old stairways against their 
outer side, we are justified in supposing that the material was reused, and 
had belonged to a still older processional way. Between two stones from 
the foundation of the inner balustrade we found an ointment jug from 
about the Christian era, carefully deposited as a foundation offering. Under 
the filling of the lower pavement was also found a worn Nabataean coin, 
imbedded in a matrix of hard yellow sand, so that its authenticity is cer- 
tain; it seems to belong to Aretas III, cir. 87-62 B.C. The buttress on 
the west (Fig. 2) belongs to the time of the lower pavement; its secondary 
character is illustrated by the fact that it is entirely built of sandstone. 

The upper pavement (Fig. 5) was not so well laid as the lower pavement, 
and the surface is much more uneven; only part of it has been preserved. 
The same material — sinndém stone — was used. A much corroded Naba- 
taean coin was found in the filling between the two pavements. In the 
débris above and in the trench which we cut outside the ring-wall were 
found numerous Nabataean coins, though it was hard to distinguish between 
genuine finds and coins which had been “ salted.” On the whole it is prob- 
able that we erred on the side of safety, and that more genuine finds were 
rejected than the reverse. In any case all of the rejected pieces but one 
were Nabataean. Most of the legible coins belong to the reign of Aretas IV 
(cir. ») B. C.—40 A.D.) and his successor Malichus II (eir. 40-75 A. D.). 
The upper pavement may date from the late first century A. D., though a 
date in the early second century is not excluded. 

Probably contemporaneous with the laying of the lower pavement or per- 
haps somewhat later is the little shrine built against the ring-wall on the 
southwest (Fig. 3). Both the platform and the altar to the left are built 
of hewn sandstone. The pedestal on the right is shown by the moulding to 
belong to the second century A. D., according to Crowfoot and Horsfield. 
In any case it would have to be later than the altar. The pedestal may have 
supported a stela or a dedicatory inscription. In the débris of the high 
place, inside the ring-wall at the southeastern end, we found a fragment 
of a marble dedicatory inscription in Greek, which may possibly belong in 
the shrine. Following is the text: 


(Line 1+) [ ] MOA(?)[ ](2+)[ ] KAL TA A(?)[ ] (8+) 
[ ] OC ANHI [ ](4+)[ } ANON A(?)[ ](5+)[ ] YKET ] 
(6+)[ JET }. 


As will be seen, it can hardly be anything but a ded‘catory inscription, but 
I leave its interpretation to specialists in Roman epigraphy. The date must 
lie between the Christian era and the early fourth century, but the second 
century is the most likely a priori, 

In the second and third centuries A. D. the sanctuary within the ring- 
wall fell gradually into ruin, though the shrine at the southwest continued 
in use. In this period the faithful were accustomed to bury pots of food 
inside the ring-wall, evidently as votive offerings, intended to ensure the 
recovery of members of the family from illness, etc. Since fifteen pots were 
found, almost all of them standing upright at various distances under the 
surface, there can be no doubt that a hole had been dug and the pot of food, 
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ovided with a lid, placed inside, after which the hole was covered. The 
Js are nearly always formed by a single large sherd belonging to a broken 
’ abataean bowl of the delicate fabric now so familiar. Only one of the 
erds had belonged to a painted Nabataean bowl, but since this particular 
erd was somewhat worn, it had evidently been picked up by the owner 
the pot. Most of the pots belonged to the second and third centuries 
... D., but two or three, found in the bottom of the southwest simicircular 
s.airease (where sand was used as filling), are unmistakably earlier, and 
probably belong to the period between the lower and upper pavements, in 
.e first century A. D. 
The final stage of the history of the high place is represented by remains 
' a conflagration which destroyed the southwest shrine, and left a thick 


Fig. 5. Upper and lower pavements of processional way northwest of sacred rock. 


bed of sand mixed with ashes along the entire west side of the ring-wall. 
The plaster with which the latter was once entirely covered, is smoked and 
blackened for a considerable distance. Numerous building stones of sand- 
stone, heaped in the débris of the conflagration, prove that the southwest 
shrine was once protected by walls. In this connection it may be observed 
that, as pointed out by Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield, the closest analogy to the 
lester phase of the southwest shrine is found in the sanctuary of Ramm 
which was recently excavated by the Dominicans, under Pére Savignac’s 
direction. The date of this sanctuary seems also to be the second century 
A.D. The date of its destruction is fixed roughly by ribbed sherds of 
Foran type, bearing traces of the fire which had raged over them. These 
25 
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sherds are dated by Pére Vincent in the third or early fourth centur~ 
A.D.; in no case are they Byzantine, since the ribbing was done with th 
fingers, both inside and outside of the sherds having corresponding grooves 

Some of the preceding dates are later than those given by several of th. 
scholars whom I have consulted, so that any revision of our chronology mus 
be upward, not downward. Even with our minimum chronology, howeve1 
we have a complex evolution covering at least five, and probably six cen. 
turies, from the first urban installation of the Nabataeans at Petra to th: 
victory of Christianity. It is unique in its way, being probably the oldes: 
sanctuary yet found at Petra, as well as a most interesting monument o 
pagan Arab cult. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield, Dr. I. Ben Dor 
Pére Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot, Mr. Iliffe, Dr. Sukenik, and Mr. § 
Yeivin for help and useful advice in connection with the preparation o! 
this preliminary report. 


A CHRISTIAN DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION AT SHILOH 
JOSHUA STARR 


In 1929 the Danish expedition at Shiloh discovered two churches, both 
with considerable remains of mosaic pavements. At that time the only 
epigraphic find was a memorial inscription in the room adjoining the 
smaller of these buildings termed by the excavator, H. Kjaer, the “ Pil- 
grims’ Church.” Dr, A. Schmidt has now erected the shelters needed to 
preserve the architectural and mosaic remains of both these churches.’ In 
the course of his clearance of the larger one, the basilica, he recently uncov- 
ered a dedicatory inscription of an interesting character. Considering the 
cordial relations which have so long existed between Dr. Schmidt and the 
Jerusalem School, it is a pleasure as well as a privilege to avail oneself of 
his authorization to publish it here, accompanied by a photograph supplied 
by him. 

The basilica in the narthex of which this mosaic inscription is found, 
has been described in Kjaer’s report.? It extends across the entrance to the 
nave, which is separated from the narthex by a low step. It measures 
1.75 m. in length, and the letters, which are made up of reddish-brown 
tessarae on a white background, average 7.5-8.0cm. high. The two lines 


read as follows: 
1. + x(dpr)e tov SovrAov Zayapia 
2. Kai Tov ypawortos is dyaba + 
“© Lord, remember Thy servant Zacharia and the writer for good.” 


The first line is worded in the usual fashion, except that cov has been omitted 
after dovhov. For a convenient example of the complete form, one may refer to the 
inscription found a few years ago at Mukhmds.* But a closer parallel to ours is 


Cf. C. C. McCown, BULLETIN, No. 45, 1932, p. 24. 
? Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, X, 1930, 160-4. 
*R. W. Hamilton, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Vol, 


T (1932), 103 f, 
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fu nished by one on the Mount of Olives, which reads: X(pior) é, THs ns 
Z< tavvas. Due to the fact that no similar case of omission had hitherto been known, 
ain scholars have preferred to read cov Zdvvas, despite the strangeness of the 
:-ne.4 The new Seilin text, however, establishes beyond a doubt the correctness of 
i; omsen’s reading as given above. But rather than attribute the omission of the 
noun to carelessness, as he did, one should consider it as understood. 
Vith regard to the unnamed “ writer,” he is no doubt the mosaic artist who was 
ployed by Zacharia to lay the pavement. In the Beth Alpha inscription we have 
imilar sentiment on behalf of the artisans, there termed rexvite (for trexvirac).° 
the concluding phrase, we have /s for eis, which is a simple enough instance of 
io\acism. The expression eis occurs repeatedly in the Septuagint,’ but 


Mosaic inscription from Shiloh. 


.. . els dya0d is reminiscent of the stereotyped Aramaic phrase dekir letdb, the 
recular dedicatory formula of the contemporary Palestinian synagogues.* It is, of 
course, well known that Aramaic was spoken by Christians as well as by Jews in 
that period,® and the current Jewish usage may have influenced the choice of 


words here. 


As is readily seen, the inscription yields no clue for dating. On the basis 


of the mosaics and the capitals, Kjaer concluded that the basilica was 
erected before the end of the fifth century. The evidence is tenuous, but it 
would be of no avail to re-open the question without additional material. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BETHEL REPORT 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Since the writer, owing to his absence in Palestine, was not able to read 
the proofs of the preliminary report on the Bethel excavation, which 
appeared in the December BuLLETIN, a few misprints were unavoidable. 
Only one of them is confusing, the change of 200 square metres to “ 20” 
on page 3, last line. Actually about 800 sq. m. were excavated, about one- 
fourth of which could be dug to bed-rock. 

Between the completion of this report November 2nd and the writer’s 
departure from Jerusalem January 9th, much new archaeological material 


'H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jérusalem, Vol. II, 919, and Fig. 379. 

‘Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, Vol. XLIV (1921), p. 101, No. 148. 

'E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (Schweich Lectures, 
1°30), 1934, p. 76. 

* Dt. 28: 11, 30: 9, Jer. 14: 11, 21: 10, 24: 5f., Amos 9: 4, Mi. 1: 12. 

‘ Sukenik, op. cit., pp. 72-76. 

° See, e. g., Jerome’s life of Hilarion, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. XXIII, 42. 
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became available. A month more has made the Beth-shan report of )r. 
FitzGerald, which has just appeared in the Musewm Journal, accessib e, 
We can now, therefore, discuss the questions which were touched on p. 4, 
note, and on p. 10 f. more fully. 

The question of the chronology of Early Bronze (cf. p. 4, note) has dev: 1- 
oped still farther, as will be seen by perusal of the writer’s account of t\e 
progress of archaeological research in Palestine, Syria, and Transjord: n 
during 1934 (to appear in the first number of the American Journal 5f 
Archaeology, 1935). Through the courtesy of Mme. Marquet, the writ-r 
has compared the imported Egyptian alabastra which she found in the rui is 
of a temple at Ai, belonging to the penultimate phase of the Early Bron‘ 
occupation there, with the relevant egyptological publications. Thanks 0 
the masterly survey of early dynastic stone vase-forms by Reisner in }:s 
Mycerinus (1931), we have a very complete and accurate guide to te 
results of the work of Petrie, Amélineau, Garstang, and others, controlled 
by his own unequalled experience and competence. It follows that tiie 
alabastra from Ai belong to types of the first three dynasties, as was first 
recognized by Mr. Starkey. The closest analogies, however, are with forms 
of the second and third dynasties, where we have absolute identity, especial/y 
in the case of the flat-bottomed bowls with inverted rims and of the so-called 
conical cups (in pottery). Our thanks are due to Mme. Marquet for per- 


mitting us to mention her discoveries in this connection. Garstang’s dis- 
covery at Beit Khallaf of identical flat-bottomed bowls in dated tombs of 
the Third Dynasty makes it certain that the forms persisted into this 
dynasty. In the following Pyramid Age, different types displace the ones 


in question, so there can be no question of the date after the Third Dynasty. 
The writer’s date for the latter lies in the twenty-sixth (possibly the twenty- 
seventh) century B.C. (Annual, VI, 72f.; ef. Scharff, Grundziige der 
aeqyptischen Vorgeschichte, p, 49 ff.). 

We may thus provisionally date Mme. Marquet’s third phase at Ai about 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-fifth centuries B.C., while the latest phase, 
contemporary with Tomb A of Jericho, may be dated roughly in the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-third centuries. About the twenty-second century comes 
the transitional phase of pushed-in and folded ledge-handles, followed by 
the I-H periods at Tell Beit Mirsim and contemporary phases at Bethel, 
Jericho, Lachish, Gaza, and elsewhere, which may be dated, as hitherto, 
between the twenty-first and the nineteenth centuries B. C. 

Since there has been some criticism of the writer’s chronology of the I-l 
strata at Tell Beit Mirsim, with the assertion or suggestion that these phases 
are too sharply divided, or are only local, a few words may be in order. 
While thin, the strata are continuous and perfectly clear, with continuous 
house-plans, etc. In Tell Beit Mirsim I the division between the pottery 
of I-H and G-F was not clear enough; this error was corrected in Te’! 
Beit Mirsim I A, on the basis of much more extensive material. Now that 
we have the same ceramic period well represented at the sites listed in the 
preceding paragraph, always, where in a stratigraphical sequence, in the 
same relation to preceding and following periods, there can be no doubt tha 
it is not local, but general. The pottery in question is an extension an: 
modification of the “ goblet” ware of Syria. Since it goes through sever! 
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| ses of development in southern Palestine, we must allow it at least a 
» tury or two, preferably the latter. 

his period is followed at Tell Beit Mirsim by two thin, but sharply 
di tinguished strata, G and F, with the same pottery. Period G exhibited 
ty » successive house-levels in one place. Aside from a parallel with a group 
{ pottery found by Petrie at Tell el-‘Ajjfl, the writer, in his two publi- 


OL 
ca ions on the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim, could not point to any close 
av zlogy elsewhere in southern Palestine, though Syrian analogies made a 


dz e in the nineteenth-eighteenth centuries clear, as also suggested by the 
» uence on the site. Now, however, we have an almost perfectly analogous 
ise of pottery from Ras el-‘Ain (ancient Aphek and Antipatris) at the 
source of the ‘Auja in the Plain of Sharon. We wish to thank Mr, Iliffe 
1.1 Mrs. Crowfoot, who is working on the pottery, for showing it to us in 
great detail. It follows that the phase in question is not local, but actually 
represents archaic Middle Bronze II, before the earlier phase of MB II 
proper (E at Tell Beit Mirsim). Moreover, Starkey and the writer have 
shown, with reference to Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) and Tell Beit Mirsim, 
respectively, that MB II proper began well before the Hyksos irruption into 
the lower hill-country of Southern Palestine, as shown by its intedating thé 
embankments of terre pisée at these two sites. We are, therefore, forced to 
place G-F before cir. 1750, and to put I-H before the nineteenth century. 
It follows that the date for the end of the Early Bronze given above cannot 
be lowered with reason. It may be added that we arbitrarily include the 
1-1 phase under discussion in the Middle Bronze; if archaeologists agree 
on assigning it to the Early Bronze, in accordance with its ceramic affini- 
ties, the end of the latter will fall about 1900 B. C., or a little later. 

At Beth-shan there is a great lacuna between the period of burnished, 
hand-moulded pottery (Khirbet Kerak ware) and that of developed Middle 
Bronze II, a situation which at first led FitzGerald to assign the former to 
the period of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt. In his report on the early 
pottery of Beth-shan in the current number of the Musewm Journal, he 
points out that this conclusion would create a serious gap between the phase 
of dark-gray burnished pottery, which the excavators of Megiddo have 
placed about 3000 B.C., or a little earlier (stratum IV about the time of 
the First Egyptian Dynasty, stratum V immediately before the latter). 
Now, the latter date must be approximately correct, owing to the presence 
in stratum V at Megiddo of numerous seal-cylinder impressions bearing 
close analogies to the glyptic art of the Warka and Jemdet-Nasr periods in 
Mesopotamia, as stressed by Engberg and Shipton themselves, as well as 
by Vincent and Christian (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 1935, p. 137 ff.). The writer agrees quite independently with the 
laiter, that the analogies belong to the Warka-Jemdet-Nasr period rather 
than with the Jemdet-Nasr-Early Dynastic age, i. e., they must be dated 
before 3000 B. C. rather than after that date, even if we allow for a certain 
laz in the westward movement of culture. 

To the first half of the third millennium then belongs the “ grain-wash ” 
(‘he writer’s band-slip; it is a wash put on before firing) ware of Khirbet 
Kerak, Beth-shan, and Megiddo, followed about the twenty-sixth and 
tenty-fifth centuries by the Khirbet Kerak ware which has been mentioned 
aove. The great site of Khirbet Kerak, so far from having been abandoned 
29 
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shortly before the Hyksos period, as the writer suggested many years af 0, 
must have been abandoned some six centuries earlier, roughly speaki: g. 
In the same way, we now know that Tuleilit el-Ghassil was abandoned at 
least a millennium and a half before the date set by Pére Mallon. Ou 
knowledge of the obscure regions of Palestinian cultural history before t ie 
Hyksos invasion is increasing so rapidly that no scholar need be asham +d 
of having maintained a minimal chronology in the past. 

In the April BuLLETIN the writer expects to treat the subject of the da: 
of the Israelite conquest in the light of archaeology at some length. He: 
it may be well to say that study of Garstang’s latest report on the excavati: 
of Jericho and conversation with its author have convinced us that the da: 
of the fall of Canaanite Jericho cannot be placed too low. While Garstany’s 
own date seems too high, it is just as clear that Vincent’s date in the secoid 
half of the thirteenth century is considerably lower than the evidence jus’ i- 
fies. The most reasonable date, on the basis of the archaeological eviden:e 
alone, is in the second half of the fourteenth century. On the other han, 
the latest results of Starkey’s excavation at Lachish indicate that the 
destruction of the latest Canaanite occupation-level there cannot be placed 
before about 1250 or a little later (date of the destruction of the third 
Canaanite temple). Since the pottery of the latest phase of this Canaanite 
temple is unmistakahly later than the latest pottery of Canaanite Bethel 
(itself later than the ware found in Garstang’s Middle Palace of Jericho, 
dating from the fifteenth-fourteenth century B.C.), the date of the fall of 
Bethel may be tentatively placed in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
In any case, we can say pretty definitely that the Conquest began after tlie 
Amarna Age, but probably before the revival of Egyptian power under 
Sethos I (cir. 1317 B.C.). The Shephelah of Judah was conquered (at 
least in large part) in the second half of the thirteenth century B. C. 


FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


On January 9th the writer left Jerusalem for America, returning by the 
Italian Line; he arrived in New York January 24th. On President Bur- 
rows’ appointment, Professor Carl Kraeling of Yale University, Annual 
Professor this year, will be Acting Director until his departure in May, 
when his place will be taken by Dr. W. F. Stinespring, now Assistant Direc- 
tor. The writer expects to return to his post in Jerusalem about the end of 
June. 

On November 8th the writer, accompanied by Professor Kraeling, Mr. 
Williams (Two Brothers’ Fellow), and Dr. Honeyman, left Jerusalem for 
a thirteen day trip in the north, from which they returned on November 2). 
The journey was most successful and there was not a hitch or a delay in the 
schedule, in spite of rainy weather on the North-Syrian coast. The itinerary 
carried the party to Balatah, Acre, Beirit, Tripoli, Jebleh, Lattakia, Ant - 
och, Rihaniyeh, Aleppo, Dura Europus, Tell el-Hariri (Mari), Abii Kemal, 
the petroleum pipe-line to Palmyra, thence to Hums, Baalbek, Damascu;, 
and home. We are greatly indebted for hospitality and courtesy to Dr. I. 
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Sicckeweh, Professor Harald Ingholt, MM. Seyrig and Schlumberger of 
» Department of Antiquities, Professor Emil Forrer, M. Jean Lassus and 
colleagues at Antioch, Dr. C. W. McEwan and his colleagues at Rihani- 

y: 1, Professor Clark Hopkins and his colleagues at Dura, and others. 

From December 1st to December 13th the writer was absent on the Petra 

» edition, which is described elsewhere in this number. This trip gave 
varly all the members of the School an opportunity to see Petra under the 
-ost favorable circumstances, and at an extremely low cost, owing to the 
curtesy of Mr. George Horsfield and the tourist agencies having camps at 
>otra, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons and Mr. Arif Nassar. 

Among other School trips we may mention in particular one to Professor 

jurstang’s excavation at Jericho (January 3rd) and another to Mr. 
arkey’s work at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) on January 5th. 

On November 29th the writer gave the annual presidential address at the 

veeting of the Palestine Oriental Society. As his subject he chose the same 
topic which he had treated in a presidential address before the society in 
Jenuary, 1922: “ Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period.” Attention 
was called to the remarkable increase in our knowledge, especially during 
the past three years, so that it is now possible to fix the chronology of Pales- 
tinian culture in broad lines back to the late fourth millennium. On De- 
cember 17th the writer gave an address on “ Recent Archaeological Work 
in Palestine,” before the University Women’s Association, and on the 18th 
he gave an illustrated lecture on the “ Excavation of Bethel ” at the Y. M. 
C. A. On January 8th Professor Kraeling gave an illustrated lecture at 
the Y. M. C. A, on the “ Excavation of Dura.” 

An article on the Jerash figurines and lamps, profusely illustrated, was 
prepared by Mr. J. H. Iliffe (Keeper of the Palestine Museum) and Dr. 
W. F. Stinespring for the Illustrated London News, and appeared in its 
issue of November 24th, under the title, “ Imperial Art of Transjordan.” 

Excellent papers, representing much research, were presented before the 
archaeological seminar of the School during November and December: 
Mr. G. E. Wright discussed the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim I-H, with 
parallel material from other sites, including unpublished tomb-groups; Mr. 
Joshua Starr discussed the history of Beth-shan in the Byzantine age, with 
new material from Jewish sources; Mme. Henschel-Simon discussed the 
comparative archaeology of the so-called toggle pin. Several other papers 
were postponed until after the writer’s departure. 

From January on, Professor Kraeling planned to give a seminar on the 
general subject of “ Ancient Synagogues,” while Professor Kraeling and 
Dr. Stinespring were expecting to collaborate in a lecture course on the 
“ Archaeology of Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine Palestine.” 

On November 29th a Thanksgiving dinner was given at the School, with 
twenty present, all members of the School or of the Bethel expedition. Cen- 
tral heating was installed in time for Christmas, and work on it was prac- 
tically completed when the writer left Jerusalem. All who have spent the 
winter at the School in past years will realize fully what this means in the 
way of increased comfort and also of increased efficiency. Two heating 
wiits have been put in, one under the north wing and another under the 
scuth one; the main wing is served by both. No part of the School is now 
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without adequate hot-water heat, a fact to which we wish to call the atte: - 
tion of all persons who are planning to visit Jerusalem, and who would lil» 
to stay at the School. The latter is now one of the most comfortable plac: s 
in Jerusalem, quite aside from its unique archaeological and librai, 
facilities. 

Elsewhere in this number there is a statement about the Summer Schoo., 
as well as about the session of the School next year. 

W. F. 


January 22nd, 1935. 


THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS OF OUR ORGANIZATION IN 
NEW YORK 


MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


A meeting of the corporation of the Schools was held at Union Theolog:- 
cal Seminary on December 27th. Twenty-one members were present i) 
person and ten were represented by proxy. After the usual reports had been 
made by Professors Glueck and Berry (for the School in Jerusalem) ani| 
by Professor Speiser (for the Baghdad School), Professor Speiser presente: 
his report on the publications of the Schools, and Mr, Moon reported on the 
work of the Executive Office. Four trustees were reelected for a three-year 
term expiring in December, 1937. Following is the present organization 
of the Board of Trustees: 

Ex Officio: Louis A. Lord, President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America; Warren J. Moulton, representing the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture; Albert T. Olmstead, representing the American Oriental Society. 

Term expiring in 1935: Millar Burrows, James R. Jewett, James A. 
Montgomery, Julian Morgenstern. 

Term expiring in 1936: George A, Barton, James H. Breasted, Edward 
T. Newell, Henry J. Patten. 

Term expiring in 1937: Cyrus Adler, Romain Butin, Charles C. Torrey. 
Felix M. Warburg. 

After the election of these officers, the Treasurer’s report on the budget 
for the coming fiscal year was approved. 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees met twice, on December 26th and 27th. The 
members present during the first meeting were President Burrows and 
Messrs. Adler, Barton, Butin, Glueck, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Newell, 
and Torrey, as well as Secretary Cadbury and Executive Secretary Moon. 
The same members attended the second session, except that Mr. Mont- 
gomery was absent and Mr. Moulton present. After the usual reports ha‘ 
been presented, Mr. Torrey reported for the Committee on Reorganization. 
appointed last April. The proposed changes in the by-laws will come up 
for vote next year. The nominating committee then presented its nomin:- 
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‘ons for officers and executive committee, which were accepted, and the 
‘resident reported the appointment of the other committees for the coming 
ear (see the last page of the BULLETIN). 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee met three times on December 26th and 27th, 
‘resident Burrows and Messrs. Adler, Barton, Cadbury, Glueck, Meek, 
‘fontgomery, Morgenstern, Speiser, and Torrey being present. Owing to 
‘he decline in the annual grants of the Rockefeller Foundation, in accord- 
ence with the terms of the original grant, the severest economy has become 
vecessary. For the coming fiscal year (July 1st, 1935-June 30th, 1936) 
tue amount of the Rockefeller grant will be $27,500, to which must be 
added $205 from endowed funds (a great decrease in the income from this 
source being inevitable under present financial conditions). There was also 
2 balance of $792.78 from various appropriations made last year, as well as 
unexpended appropriations for publication amounting to $6,500. The latter 
will be spent almost entirely during the coming year, since several of the 
volumes are in press or ready for press. No new appropriations were made, 
except $7,500 for the Tepe Gawra excavation (it will be recalled that the 
Baghdad School did not dig in Mesopotamia last year at all), which should 
reach a temporary close this season. All the fellowships and scholarships 
had to be cut out of the budget this coming year; it is hoped that they can 
be put in again next year or the year after. The appropriations for the 
budget of the Jerusalem School and for general expenses were also reduced. 
Among other actions of the Executive Committee may be mentioned the 
decision to remove the Executive Office from Philadelphia to New Haven, 
where very convenient quarters in the Yale Divinity School have been made 
available through the good offices of President Burrows. The change will 
be made this coming summer. 


MEETING OF THE FUND For BIBLICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The annual meeting of the Fund was held on the evening of December 
27th at Union Theological Seminary. President Emeritus Moulton of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, the representative of the Society of Biblical 
Literature on the Board of the Schools, reported on the work of the Schools, 
especially in Palestine, during the previous year. Illustrated lectures were 
given by Professor Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College, on his remark- 
able explorations in Edom during the past spring and summer, and by 
Professor James L. Kelso of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
on the Kyle Memorial Excavation at Bethel this past summer. The pre- 
liminary reports on these undertakings will be found in the September and 
December number of the BULLETIN. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE IN JERUSALEM 


According to present plans, the Seminar to Palestine, directed by Pro- 
‘essor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University, Washington, D. C., 
will sail from New York on July 9th and will arrive in Jerusalem on the 
5th. The Summer Institute will be held at the American School of 
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Oriental Research from the 25th of July to August 9th. Lectures will b» 
given by the Director of the School, Professor W. F. Albright, who expect ; 
to arrive in Jerusalem before the end of June, and by other scholars. Th: 
Seminar will return to New York August 28th. Professor Jackson will be 
glad to send full information regarding itinerary and expense to any wh) 
are interested. 

The Summer Institute last summer was a decided success, as we hav 
heard from numerous sources. Lectures were given at the School b’ 
Professors Albright, Glueck, Berry, and Crook, and by Dr. Stinespring. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, 1935-6 


The School in Jerusalem will be directed by Professor W. F. Albrigh 
of Johns Hopkins University, as in previous years. He will give courses 0° 
lectures on the archaeology, geography, and history of Palestine, and wil 
conduct a seminary dealing with selected problems in the pre-Hellenistic 
period. 

The Annual Professor will be Dean C. C. McCown of the Pacific Schoo! 
of Religion, who has already been connected with the School for three years, 
two of them as Director. Dean McCown is well known for his books 01 
theological and historical subjects, especially for The Testament of Solomo) 
and the Genesis of the Social Gospel, and for numerous monographs an 
papers on the archaeology, epigraphy, and geography of Palestine. He i 
at present editing the inscriptions of Jerash for the joint publication of 
Yale University and the School in Jerusalem. He will lecture on th 
archaeology and culture of the Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine period. 

Professor Albright will be in residence during the summer and autumn. 
until after New Year, and will be glad to advise and assist any member of 
the School or other interested person, whether the School is in session or 
not. It is expected that at least one minor excavation will be undertaken 
this year, though no major one is planned. Dean McCown will be in resi 
dence during the autumn, winter, and spring. Other American scholars 
will also reside at the School during the autumn, including Professor Elbert 
C. Lane of Hartford Theological Seminary and perhaps President Emeritus 
Moulton of Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Now that central heating has been installed at the School, it is a delight- 
ful place in which to stay during the cold season. The climate in summer 
is nearly always pleasant, none of the sultry heat characteristic of most 
American cities during the summer being found. It is always cool in the 
shade. The new building of the Palestine Museum, built and endowed by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is now complete, and will probably be open to the 
public before the end of the summer; the installation of furniture and 
exhibits was in full swing this autumn. The School is the nearest institu- 
tion in Jerusalem to it. Friends of the School are invited to stop there 
and to send their friends there. In view of the low rates and the pleasant 
surroundings they will be conferring a favor both on their friends and on 
the School, which needs such support in order to decrease the operating 
overhead. 

Prospective members of the School and other persons who are interested 
are requested to write to Professor W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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\orsity, Baltimore, Md. (before the first of June), or directly to the 
. merican School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, Palestine (if they wish 
- servations or information which can better be secured directly). 


NEWS ITEMS 


Dr. Cyrus Gordon, Fellow in the Baghdad School, has published a 

umber of important papers recently. Among them may be mentioned the 
‘jllowing: “Aramaic Magical Bowls in the Istanbul and Baghdad 
\fuseums ” (Archiv Orientalni, Vol. VI, 319-34), “ Numerals in the Nuzi 
“ablets” (Revue d’Assyriologie, Vol. XXXI, pp. 53-60), “ Points of the 
Compass in the Nuzi Tablets” (ibid., pp. 101-8), “The Pronoun in the 
<uzi Tablets” (American Journal of Semitic Languages, October, 1934, 
pp. 1-21), “ Paralléles nouziens aux lois et coutumes de l’Ancient Testa- 
rient ” (Revue Biblique, 1935, 34-41), “ The Names of the Months of the 
Nuzi Calendar ” (Rivista degli Studi Orientah, XV, 253-7), “ An Aramaic 
xorcism ” (Archiv Orientalni, VI, 466-74, 4 plates). Other papers of 
his have been accepted by the editors of European orientalistic journals, 
especially of Babyloniaca, Le Muséon, Zeitschrift fiir Asssyriologie, Archiv 
fir Orientforschung. His study of the new Amarna tablets discovered 
recently by the British excavators at Tell el-Amarna (see BULLETIN, No. 54, 
p. 33) is briefly described in his communication, “ Eight New Cuneiform 
Fragments from Tell el-Amarna,” in the current number of the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, pp. 137-8. 

Professor Charles F. Sitterly of Drew University writes enthusiastically 
of his visit to Palestine this summer. After spending some weeks at the 
School and at the Bethel excavation he travelled widely in Syria and 
Kurope. “I specialized everywhere,” he writes, “in observing the wonder- 
ful museums at Cnossus, Agrigentum, Syracuse, Munich, Berlin, London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. All of these collections are extremely well 
organized and up to date. I think young men going abroad ought to be 
advised to visit and study these collections preparatory to their work in the 
Near East.” 

Professor and Mrs. W. F. Badé of the Pacific School of Religion sailed 
from San Francisco for the Orient, December 28th. After travelling and 
lecturing in the Far East, he plans to resume his excavations at Tell 
en-Nasbeh, north of Jerusalem. At this site, believed by many to represent 
biblical Mizpah, he has already directed four campaigns, and has secured 
much valuable material for the reconstruction of ancient Israelite culture. 

Professor Badé has just published A Manual of Excavation in the Near 
Vast (Berkeley, Calif., 1934, pp. vii, 81, price $1.50). This little book 
vives a good survey of the Reisner-Fisher methods of recording, as applied 
at Tell en-Nasbeh. Among the refinements introduced by Professor Badé 
is the systematic study of fingerprint impressions on pottery, not hitherto 
investigated. While it may be doubted whether there will be any archaeo- 
logical results from this study, the anthropological ones may be of consider- 
able interest. The booklet is well written and useful for the non- 
archaeologist who wishes to get a clear idea of modern excavation technique ; 
‘t is not intended to give an account of the results of the excavation. 
Towever, there is some new material of importance for the archaeologist, 
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such as the plans of the Iron Age city wall (p. 15) and of the East Gat: 
(p. 17) 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE ANI 
SYRIA 


The editor of the BuLLETIN has received a number of books recently 
all of which deserve much fuller reviews than can be given them here. Th: 
books of Mallon and Galling will be reviewed in detail elsewhere. 

Professor Garstang’s fourth preliminary report on the excavation o 
Jericho was published in the early winter as Jericho: City and Necropolis 
Fourth Report (reprinted from the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology anc 
Anthropology, Vol. XXI, Nos. 3-4). In this report he interrupts th 
description of the Middle Bronze tomb-deposits in order to publish th: 
principal results of the excavation in 1932-3 in the Palace Area above th: 
spring. The palace and store-rooms of the Hyksos period are first treated 
after which he describes the material from the Middle Palace (Late Bronze 
and the Upper Stone Building of the Iron I. The publication has the usua 
merits of the author’s work, including promptness, and makes it possibl 
to control his views with regard to the ‘chronology of the Israelite Conquest 
Further details may be left for the writer’s treatment of the latter subject 
in the April BULLETIN. 

Professor Garstang has also published The Heritage of Solomon, an His- 
torical Introduction to the Sociology of Ancient Palestine (London, Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1934, pp. xv, 439). This work, published under the 
auspices of the Herbert Spencer Trust, is intended for the educated English 
reader and not for the specialist, as expressly stated in the author’s preface. 
However, the specialist will be interested in the author’s viewpoint, which 
is that of an archaeologist and Palestine government official (he was director 
of antiquities from 1920 to 1926), and in his fresh approach to old prob- 
lems. It is well adapted to the circles for which it is intended. 

Professor K. Galling has issued the first fascicle of his work, Biblisches 
Reallexikon (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934, subscription price 3 mk. for 
each 80 pages). We must congratulate the author most warmly on this 
new Bible dictionary, which will be of equal value to the comparative archae- 
ologist and to the student of Israelite culture. It is not exhaustive; the 
author prefers to select topics and place-names on which clear and im 
portant archaeological evidence is available. It goes without saying, in 
view of the rapid progress of Palestinian archaeology, that some articles ar 
already antiquated, but we may confidently hope for a second edition at an 
early date. In praising Galling’s book, we should not forget that Thomsen’: 
exhaustive treatment of many of these topics in E bert’s Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte has undoubtedly paved the way for the present work. 

Dr. David Diringer has published an elaborate treatment of all known 
Israelite and prehellenistic Jewish inscriptions from Palestine, under th« 
title Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi (Florence, 1934, pp. xxxi, 361 
30 plates, price 80 lire). This new handbook will prove invaluable to al! 
students of Hebrew antiquity, since he has not only collected all the materia 
but has also listed and discussed the entire literature dealing with the sub- 
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jects under consideration. It is astonishing how little he has missed. His 
-idgment is generally sound. Here again the rapid progress of knowledge 
| as—within a year—antiquated certain parts of his work, as, for example, 
tae treatment of the Beth-shemesh ostracon, and of the post-exilic seals 
.! the temple treasury. The weakest points in this valuable work are the 
-uthor’s Hebrew phonology and his drawings of certain seals and ostraca. 

The first volume of the definitive publication of the late Pére Mallon’s 
eleilat Ghassil (Rome, 1934, pp. xix, 194, 72 plates, 8 colored, price 140 
ire) has now appeared. Since there is an elaborate review by Pére Vincent 
ia the current Revue Biblique (to be concluded in the next number of that 
:mportant journal), and since the writer expects to review it at length in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, we may excuse ourselves from lengthy 
comment here. The work provides the first relatively complete information 
about the results of Mallon’s work at this site, and gives an adequate idea 
of the principal types of pottery. The chronology of the publication’ is 
much too low; see above, p. 30. 

The distinguished Iranologist, Professor Ernst Herzfeld, has just pub- 
lished his eagerly awaited reply to the numerous critics of his chronology 
of the Tell Halaf monuments, excavated by Baron von Oppenheim, and 
partly published by the latter four years ago. In this book, Der Tell Halaf 
und das Problem der hettitischen Kunst (Berlin, Reimer, 1934, pp. 113, 
5 plates), he answers the criticisms of Goetze, Meissner, Contenau, Dussaud, 
Delaporte, Christian, von Bissing, Moortgat, Galling, and others. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, Herzfeld’s rebuttal is singularly weak, dealing almost 
entirely with imponderables such as the differences between primitive and 
provincial style, and obscuring the issue with elaborate philosophical dis- 
quisitions. The reviewer was first inclined to date the extraordinary monu- 
ments of Tell Halaf in the second and third quarters of the second millen- 
nium, but now dates them in the last two centuries of the same millennium 
(between 1200 and 1000 B. C.). Some of them are probably older than the 
reign of Kapara, while others belong to his time. Kapara should be placed, 
in our opinion, somewhere in the eleventh century. The dates of Goetze 
and Wreszinski (Mitannian period) are too high, and those of Dussaud, 
Contenau, and other members of the Paris school are too low. Moortgat’s 
dates are probably the best. W.FA 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the Executiv: 
Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


The Bulletin 

The BuLLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research recently celebrate: 
its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topographical index to th: 
first fifty issues. This index adds a much larger usefulness to the many reports, 
notes, discussions and accounts of explorations which have appeared quarterly in 
this publication. It is published quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since th: 
price of one dollar ($1.00) per year does not pay the cost of its publication. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

Volume I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. By E. Chiera; 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
Publisher, The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 


Vol. IV, “ Proceedings in Court,” 1934, $4.00. 
Vol. V, “ Mixed Texts,” 1934, $4.00. 


Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in press) 


The Annual 

The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in 
its fourteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life it has been 
edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. 
Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. 
Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept 
the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Vol. XIV includes the following 
monographs and papers: 


Nelson Glueck, “ Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I.” 

Millar Burrows, “ Nehemiah 3: 1-32 as a Source for the Topography of 
Ancient Jerusalem.” 

Cyrus H. Gordon, “ An Aramaic Incantation.” 


The price of the volume, which contains 144 pages, with many plates and 
illustrations, is $2.50. 
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Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual consisting of Volumes I-XI which have 
h-retofore been offered at a special price are sold out, our supply of Vol. I 
heving been exhausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby 
wthdrawn, Vols. II-XII inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the 
special price of $10.00. This will also include one year’s subscription to 
the Buttetin. For contents of these volumes see ButtEtin No. 55. 


Cffprint Series 

The ANNUAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint 
Series. The purpose is to make available separately some of the contribu- 
tions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the 
entire volume. 


The following are now available: 
E. A. Speiser, Hthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millen- 
W. F. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. IA: The Bronze 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. Pp. 74 . . . . $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine. Pp.113 . . $1.75 


Handbook of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
wish to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Handbook 
of Information. This gives the history of the Schools, officers of adminis- 
tration, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and other 
pertinent information. It may be had upon application to the Executive 
Secretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of the Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
GrorGE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School 

James H. Breastep, Director of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 
MILLar Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

RoMAIN BuTIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

James R. Jewett, Professor, Harvard University 

Louis E. Lorp, Professor, Oberlin College 

JULIAN MorGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

James A. MontTGOMERY, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
EpwarD T. NEWELL, President of the American. Numismatic Society 

ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, Professor, University of Chicago 

HENRY J. PATTEN, Chicago 

CHARLES C. Torrey, Professor, Yale University 

M. Warsurc, New York City 


OFFICERS 


-MILLAR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES C. TorREY, 1st Vice-President 

A. V. WiLLiaMs JACKSON, 24 Vice-President 

Henry J. Capsury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

NELSON GLUECK, Treasurer, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lewis C, Moon, Executive Secretary, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, Presidents ADLER (Dropsie), 
MORGENSTERN (Hebrew Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), Barton 
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